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VI. — The Similes in Latin Epic Poetry 
By Professor R. B. STEELE 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

A simile is an express comparison in which an object or 
action is presented as like some other. There are uncounted 
examples in English, nearly all of which are rhetorically 
developed, but only a comparatively few are quantitative, 
that is, involve size or number. This limitation is also notice- 
able in the Latin similes, though the quantitative type is 
well illustrated by Verg. Aen. in, 678 ff. : 

Aetnaeos fratres, caelo capita alta ferentes, 
Concilium ho rendum : quales cum vertice celso 
Aeriae quercus aut coniferae cyparissi 
Constiterunt, silva alta Iovis lucusve Dianae. 

The force of a simile is due to the fact that it appeals to 
definite concrete imagery as distinguished from more gen- 
eralized language. Thus it varies with its reflective power, 
or in other words with the extent to which it reinforces the 
intellectual image of the object to which it is applied. This 
may be due to the impact of well-known details, or to the 
quickening of the imagination by the use of objects assumed 
to be well known, though they may not be so. A few of the 
objects may be actually seen, but most of them are furnished 
by reading As an illustration of the first we take the simile 
of the bees, given as part of a description by Vergil in Geor. 
iv, 167 ff., and in Aen. 1, 430 ff. : 

Qualis apes aestate nova per florea rura 
Exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 
Educunt fetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
Ignavom fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent ; 
Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
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In the Georgics the bees are compared to the Cyclopes, in 
the Aeneid to the organized labor at Carthage, and the com- 
parison is more direct than in Milton's simile in P. L. i, 767 ff. : 

Thick swarm'd, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brush'd with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs ; so thick the aery crowd 
Swarm'd and were straiten'd. 

We may well believe that both Vergil and Milton had seen 
the details which are given in these similes ; but sometimes 
with similes, as with other things, "distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view," and that which is vague may serve to 
deepen the impression of a poetic picture. The poet may 
assume that knowledge which comes from reading is as 
serviceable as that which is due to observation. We take 
as an illustration of this Verg. Aen. ix, 28 ff. : 

medio dux agmine Turnus, 
Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 
Per taciturn Ganges aut pingui flumine Nilus 
Cum refluit campis et iam se condidit alveo. 

While Vergil's readers had a definite knowledge of the Nile, 
the Ganges was merely one of the largest of rivers in the 
far-off East. 

The elemental simile compares two objects by giving them 
side by side without details. This is the method of everyday 
life, and there are numerous examples of it in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Latin similes, however, are for the most part 
developed along one of two lines, increasing either the number 
of objects, or the number of details of a single object. A 
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single example will be enough to illustrate the type in which 
more than one object is compared (Stat. Theb. vi, 864 ff.) : 

Non sic ductores gemini gregis horrida tauri 
Bella movent ; medio coniunx stat Candida prato 
Victorem expectans, rumpunt obnixa furentes 
Pectora, subdit amor stimulos et vulnera sanat: 
Fulmineo sic dente sues, sic hispida turpes 
Proelia villosis ineunt complexibus ursi. 

However, we must clearly distinguish from such a simile as 
the one just given those in which the duplication is a proper 
means for illustrating diverse elements, as in Stat. Theb. 1, 
191 ff. : 

No's vilis in omnis 
Prompta manus casus, domino cuicumque parati. 
Qualiter hinc gelidus Boreas, hinc nubifer Eurus 
Vela trahunt, nutat mediae fortuna carinae. 

Of the same import is Stat. Theb. xi, 113 ff . : 

Talia partitae diversum abiere sorores : 
Ut Notus et Boreas gemino de cardine mundi, 
Hie nive Rhipaea, Libycis hie pastus harenis, 
Bella cient : clamant amnes, freta, nubila, silvae, 
Iamque patent strages ; plangunt sua damna coloni, 
Et tamen oppressos miserantur in aequore nautas. 

Far more numerous are the similes in which one or both 
parts have been extended by the development of details. 
This is an increase in complexity comparable to the difference 
between the simple and the complex design, or between the 
simple musical theme and its development in the hands of a 
Beethoven. Conington, commenting on Verg. Gear, m, 196, 
says: "Virgil's similes, like those of Homer, when they ex- 
tend to any length, are generally not constructed with much 
rhetorical or grammatical regularity, the description passing 
from the main point of the comparison into collateral details, 
which are strung together as coordinate sentences by particles 
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of transition." The passage which called forth this comment 

follows : 

ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
Aequora vix summa vestigia ponat arena ; 
Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 
Incubuit, Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida differt 
Nubila ; turn segetes altae campique natantes 
Lenibus horrescunt flabris, summaeque sonorem 
Dant silvae, longique urgent ad litora fluctus ; 
Ille volat, simul arva fuga, simul aequora verrens. 

As a result of this development there is not always a parallel- 
ism of elements in the two objects presented, and many of 
the similes suffer from astigmatism, if we be allowed to use a 
medical term. This arises from the development of charac- 
teristics presented in one member of the comparison which 
have no counterpart in the other. An example of this is 
found in Val. Fl. vii, 375 ff. : 

Qualis adhuc teneros insuetum pallida fetus 
Mater ab excelso produxit in aera nido 
Hortaturque sequi brevibusque insurgere pinnis, 
Hlos caerulei primus ferit horror Olympi, 
Iamque redire rogant adsuetaque quaeritur arbor : 
Haud aliter caecae per moenia deficit urbis 
Incedens horretque domos Medea silentes. 

Such lack of correspondence of parts is not a feature of epic 
poetry alone, but is also found elsewhere in similes which are 
most carefully worked out. A good illustration of this is 
Hor. Carm* 1, 37, 16 ff. : 

Caesar, ab Italia volantem 
Remis adurgens, accipiter velut 
Mollis columbas aut leporem citus 
Venator in campis nivalis 

Haemoniae, daret ut catenis 
Fatale monstrum. 
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Here the action of Caesar (adurgens) is the point to be em- 
phasized, and the hawk and hunter are used as illustrations. 
Yet neither of these pursues a monster, nor is it the intention 
of either to put one into chains. 

Vergil's method of developing the simile is also that of 
Homer, and the influences affecting the development of the 
simile must be sought among the Greeks. The material 
evidence of Greek aesthetic development is to be found in 
the columns of Greek buildings. These are the forms through 
which Greek individuality asserted itself in the expression of 
the principle of proportion. The Doric column combined the 
maximum of strength with the minimum of decoration, and 
was essentially utilitarian. With the introduction of the 
Ionic came the opportunity for rich adornment, and for call- 
ing out new decorative elements from the column itself. 
The Corinthian column admitted extraneous decorations, 
and tended to substitute multiplicity for the original sim- 
plicity. The race which developed the columns developed 
the simile also, and both were the products of the same in- 
tellects working toward a fuller aesthetic expression; and 
the results were parallel so far as there can be a parallelism 
between expression in marble and expression by means of 
words. 

Turn where we will, we find in poetry examples of highly 
developed similes. The classic method is freely followed by 
Milton in Paradise Lost. The cumulative simile in 1, 192 ff. 
is enough to show the type : 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size ; 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr'd on Jove, 
Briareos, or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 
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Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 

Then follow six lines describing Leviathan, and the narrative 
is resumed in line 209 : 

So stretch'd out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay. 

We shall give two others from widely different sources, merely 
as indications of the persistence of the type : 

There is a fire-fly in the southern clime 

Which shineth only when upon the wing ; 

So is it with the mind : when once we rest, 

We darken. On ! said God unto the soul 

As to the earth, for ever. On it goes 

A rejoicing native of the infinite — 

As a bird of air — an orb of heaven. — Bailey, Festus. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all of its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

— Longfellow, Evangeline. 

It would be a fruitless task to do more than illustrate what 
the Latin epic writers have done in the way of developing the 
simile; and for this purpose Boreas, the bull, and the lion 
will be enough. Two similes into which Boreas enters have 
already been quoted from Statius, and perhaps in framing 
them he had an eye to Verg. Aen. xn, 365 ff. : 

Ac velut Edoni Boreae cum spiritus alto 
Insonat Aegaeo sequiturque ad litora fluctus, 
Qua venti incubuere, fugam dant nubila coelo. 

Lucan, in 1, 388 ff., varies slightly but still has incubuit: 

It tantus ad aethera clamor, 
Quantus, piniferae Boreas cum Thracius Ossae 
Rupibus incubuit, curvato robore pressae 
Fit sonus aut rursus redeuntis in aethera silvae. 
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Silius Italicus, iv, 244 ff. and xiv, 121, varies slightly from 
Vergil, with Geticus Boreas and Icarium . . . mare, and refers 
only to the effect of the wind on the waves. 

The struggle of bulls is outlined by Vergil in Geor. in, 
217 ff., and the type of 'the simile is fixed in Aen. xn, 715 ff . : 

Ac velut ingenti Sila summove Taburno 

Cum duo conversis inimica in proelia tauri 

Frontibus incurrunt (pavidi cessere magistri, 

Stat pecus omne metu mutum, mussantque iuvencae, 

Quis nemori imperitet, quern tot armenta sequantur) : 

Illi inter sese multa vi vulnera miscent, 

Cornuaque obnixi infigunt et sanguine largo 

Colla armosque lavant ; gemitu nemus omne remugit : 

Non aliter Tros Aeneas et Daunius heros 

Concurrunt clipeis ; ingens f ragor aethera complet. 

Lucan, n, 601 ff., describes a bull once driven from the herd, 
who, when his strength comes back, returns to win again the 
mastery of his fellows. Silius Italicus, xvi, 4 ff., using only 
the first of the description as applicable to Hannibal, adds 
a few touches : 

Mugitu nemora exterret perque ardua cursu 
Saxa ruit ; sternit silvas rupesque lacessit 
Irato rabidus cornu. 

Valerius Flaccus, 11, 545 ff., uses the latter part of the picture, 
comparing Hercules to the bull returning triumphant. In 
another passage (11, 458 ff.) he pictures a scene where the 
lion has leaped on the back of a bull, while in two other places 
(rv, 152 ff., and iv, 684 ff.) peaceful scenes are portrayed. 
The bull is one of the favorite figures with Statius. In 11, 
323 ff., he pictures the returning bull, and adds a few touches 
in in, 330 ff., and xn, 601 ff. Elsewhere he describes two 
bulls who do not pull together (1, 131 ff.), two which do so 
(x, 511 ff.), and one which has lost its yoke-mate (rx, 82 ff.). 
Akin to the similes given is the one in ix, 115 ff., where the 
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cow, forgetful of her sex, imitates the mighty bulls and pro- 
tects her calf against a wolf. 

No other animal is pictured as freely in the similes as is 
the lion, and by Statius most freely of all. Job 4, 10, "the 
roaring of the lion, and the voice of the fierce lion, and the 
teeth of the young lions, are broken," combines nearly all 
the Biblical characterizations of the lion. Vergil, in Aen. x, 
454 ff., shows the lion from some lofty outlook watching the 
bull on the plains, and in xn, 4 ff., portrays the struggles of 
a wounded lion. The first of these has been lengthened by 
Silius Italicus, v, 309 ff., to six lines, retaining specula in the 
first line, and meditan em in the last. To give two dozen 
other pictures would be useless, and we shall quote but two 
showing the lion preparing and ravening : Lucan, 1, 204 ff . 
(of the crossing of the Rubicon) : 

Inde moras solvit belli tumidumque per amnem 
Signa tulit propere ; sic ut squalentibus arvis 
Aestiferae Libyes viso leo comminus hoste 
Subsedit dubius, totam dum colligit iram : 
Mox ubi se saevae stimulavit verbere caudae 
Erexitque iubas et vasto murmur hiatu 
Infremuit, turn, torta levis si lancea Mauri 
Haereat aut latum subeant venabula pectus, 
Per ferrum tanti securus volneris exit. 

Stat. Theb. 11, 675 ff. : 

Ut leo, qui campis longe custode fugato 
Massylas depastus oves, ubi sanguine multo 
Luxuriata fames cervixque et tabe gravatae 
Consedere iubae, mediis in caedibus adstat 
Aeger, hians victusque cibis ; nee iam amplius irae 
Crudescunt: tantum vacuis ferit aera malis, 
Molliaque eiecta delambit vellera lingua. 

Other similes * add other details, but all are practically the 
same. There are somewhat more than 600 similes in the 

l Val. Fl. in, 737, vi, 346, 613; Stat. Theb.v, 203, vi, 787, vn, 529,670, 
vm, 124, 572, 593, ix, 189, 739, x, 414, xi, 28, 741 ; Sil. 11, 683, iv, 372, v, 309, 
vn, 401, x, 18, 124, 241, xi, 243. 
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works of Vergil, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and Silius 
Italicus, with 700 pictures of about 275 different objects. 
The character and the range of these depend on the writer. 
The Aeneid is fashioned along Homeric lines, and in the last 
six books reproduces much of the heroic coloring. On the 
other hand, Lucan, writing in verse a record of the deeds 
of some Romans, had little need for the traditional epic 
machinery. The same is true of Silius Italicus, whose over- 
wrought pictures relieve but little the dullness of his poem. 
Compared with the last two, Valerius Flaccus and Statius 
allowed their propensity for similes full sway. They have 
one for every 50 lines, Lucan one for every 150, while Silius 
ranges about half way between. When we bear in mind the 
length to which most of the similes were developed, we can 
see how much was given up to purely decorative purposes. 

The material used- in the similes is an important phase of 
this study. In Flaccus and Statius the gods are decidedly 
prominent. The actors in the poems, who by the first cen- 
tury a.d. were merely shadows, could properly be compared 
with gods and heroes who were as shadowy as themselves. 
The seven who fought against Thebes are no more substantial 
than Mars or Pallas, Mercury or Phoebus. With Lucan and 
Silius the case was far different. Caesar and Pompey were 
of the flesh, and to no unsubstantial figures could they be 
compared. For this purpose the figures of mythology could 
not be used. The passage in which Lucan has described 
them is one of vital force (1, 125 ff.) : 

Nee quemquam iam ferre potest Caesarve priorem 
Pompeiusve parem. Quis iustius induit arma, 
Scire nefas ; magno se iudice quisque tuetur: 
Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

The remainder of the section, lines 129-157, has two de- 
scriptions, each verging into a simile. The account of Pompey 
closes with "stat magni nominis umbra," and this is followed 
by an eight-line simile of a lofty oak upheld by its own weight. 
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There follows "sed non in Caesare tantum nomen erat," con- 
tinued by the simile of a thunderbolt and filling seven lines. 
These similes seem of Italian origin; certainly they are in 
no way dependent on mythology. Their form is far different 
from that of the elemental simile, but they are in harmony 
with the type of artistic similes of Lucan's day. Silius re- 
sembles Lucan, differing chiefly in this, that his heroes had 
been longer dead. Here and there is a touch of mythology, 
where the great dead of the gods are brought back to illustrate 
the great dead of the Romans. 

What Homer was to Vergil, such was Vergil to later Latin 
epic writers; the problem which confronted him, confronted 
them also in more intensified form. For all of them there 
were three possible lines of procedure : to use no similes at 
all, to invent new similes, or to follow Greek models. To 
have followed the first line would have thrown them back 
on the direct method of presentation. The words of Byron, 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, iv, 79, 

The Niobe of Nations ! there she stands 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 

show the possibility of utilizing this form of presentation; 
but the simile is more natural, for it keeps the two objects 
distinct in thought. 

The Roman poets might have reached out and seized 
native material for their similes. There are some in the 
Aeneid which indicate that to some extent this was done by 
Vergil. In some town he had watched the boys as they 
played with their tops (vn, 378 ff.) ; he may have seen in 
some city a frenzied mob awed by the sight of a noble man 
(1, 148 ff.) ; he may have watched the flight of the swallow 
flying low near lake and land in search of food for her young 
(xn, 473 ff.). It is not too much to believe that with an 
artist's eye he had noticed the snake, new-coated, glistening, 
with head erect toward the sun (11, 471 ff.), and had watched 
the bees, "when the sun with Taurus rides," as they regulated 
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the workings of their monarchy. Unfortunately for the Ro- 
mans the objects which they saw and of which they read had 
been dealt with by men who preceded them. No mention of 
gods or heroes, of many beasts and birds, could be entirely 
original. The horizon of their knowledge had not been so 
extended as to take in many more objects which could be 
utilized. They did not draw anything from the West, and 
eastward they had not gone farther than the Greeks. New 
material would have meant, in many cases, inferior material, 
and, recognizing this, they adhered to Grecian models in the 
matter of similes. The lion had been used by the Greeks as 
the symbol of bravery, and there had not been discovered by 
the Romans, nor has there been discovered in modern times, 
an animal to take its place in similes. The best that could 
be done was to add new lines, here a little, there a little. 
In some cases, to be sure, the result is a decided change of 
perspective. In many of his similes Vergil freely imitates 
Homer ; yet in others, the outline only is Homeric, the color- 
ing Vergil's own. 

The propriety of application is not the least interesting 
feature in the study of similes. The admirable insight of 
Lucan in picturing the inertia of Pompey by an aged oak, 
and the energy of Caesar by a thunderbolt, has already been 
noticed. Compared with Lucan, Silius is inferior, although 
he presented two men equally great, Hannibal and Scipio. 
Livy, in xxi, 22, 6, gives a vision of the former in which he 
saw a mighty serpent sweeping down the trees, and a storm 
cloud following with a crashing of the sky. This was the 
coming devastation of Italy. Silius compares the serpent 
with the constellation (ni, 192 ff.), and Hannibal with the 
serpent. His concluding lines refer to Scipio, and in them 
(xvn, 647 ff .) is the following comparison : 

Qualis odoratis descendens Liber ab Indis 
Egit pampineos frenata tigride currus ; 
Aut cum Phlegraeis, confecta mole Gigantum, 
Incessit campis tangens Tirynthius astra. 
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In the first simile Silius does not give more than is found in 
prose ; in the second, he appeals to the legends, and not con- 
tent with picturing Scipio towering above all other mortals, 
he introduces an incidental event in the career of Bacchus. 

The similes of Valerius Flaccus and of Statius are highly 
developed, and in this respect the Thebais of Statius is strongly 
contrasted with the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. Yet 
both Latin writers are to be judged in large measure by the 
content of their similes, and this is prevailingly Grecian. 
However, both of them give us an Italian scene from which 
we can draw a conclusion in regard to the clearness with 
which they saw things that were before their eyes. Valerius 
has in iv, 507 ff., a description of the pursuit of the Harpies 
by Calais and Zetes : 

Sicut prorupti tonuit cum forte Veseui 
Hesperiae letalis apex, vixdum ignea montem 
Torsit hiemps iamque eoas cinis induit urbes : 
Turbine sic rapido populos atque aequora longe 
Transabeunt, nullaque datur considere terra. 

We may well believe that this is the poet's acknowledgment 
of a recent occurrence, and introduced for this purpose, rather 
than to render more graphic the sweep through the air of the 
sons of Boreas. Silius has a similar touch in xvii, 592 ff., 
while Statius in in, 592 ff., refers to Enceladus : 

Inrupere Argos maestique ad limina regis 
Bella animis, bella ore fremunt ; it clamor ad auras, 
Quantus Tyrrheni gemitus salis, aut ubi temptat 
Enceladus mutare latus ; super igneus antris 
Mons tonat, exundant apices fiuctusque Pelorus 
Contrahit, et sperat tellus abrupta reverti. 

Silius, xrv, 55 ff., also gives a picture of Aetna, and the verbal 
setting in both Statius and Silius (for example the use of 
gemitus, tonat, and the reference to Enceladus) shows that 
both had before them the description in Verg. Aen. in, 570 ff. 
Bearing in mind their attitude toward Vergil, we must look 
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to him largely for the evidence concerning the propriety of 
the similes. 

The first part of the Aeneid portrays peaceful scenes; the 
latter part, the events of war. There is for this reason a 
marked difference in the character of the similes in the two 
parts. Bees, birds, and unwarlike persons form the bases 
for the similes in the former ; animals noted for their courage, 
and the destructive elements in nature, occur more frequently 
in the latter. Aeneas is the central figure in the poem, and 
in keeping with his position the most ennobling comparisons 
are assigned to him, when he is presented by the poet and 
not by himself. To himself he is ever a man, and his similes 
are in harmony with his position. He tells of himself listen- 
ing to the noise of the conflict in Troy as a shepherd on a rock 
listening to the roaring of a fire, or to the rushing of a moun- 
tain torrent (n, 304 ff.). In the conflict which follows, he 
and his companions rush forward, as wolves driven forth by 
fierce hunger (11, 355 ff.). 

In the poet's portrayal of Aeneas there are two classes of 
similes : those in which he is presented alone, and those in 
which he is associated with others. At his appearance to 
Dido (1, 588 ff.) he is placed at the meridian : 

Restitit Aeneas claraque in luce refulsit 
Os umerosque deo similis ; namque ipsa decoram 
Caesariem nato genetrix lumenque iuventae 
Purpureum et laetos oculis adflarat honores : 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro. 

In the hunting party at Carthage he appears as an Apollo 
(rv, 143), but, when about to leave, he is tossed by his emo- 
tions as a strong oak by Alpine blasts (iv, 441). In battle 
he rages over the plain like Aegaeon (x, 565), and later, at 
the mention of Turnus, he rushes forth, huge as a mountain 
(xn, 701). On the field of battle, the devastation wrought 
by him is like that wrought by a storm cloud (x, 802 ; xn, 
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451), and in the last conflict he flies as a whirlwind (xn, 923). 
Supernatural signs attend him. His sword is as a cloud lit 
by the rays of the sun (vin, 622), and from his helmet there 
is a preternatural blaze, as bright as a comet or the glow of 
Sirius (x, 270). When associated with Turnus he is brought 
down to the same plane as his foe. The two rush to battle 
like mountain torrents, or like fires in arid forests (xii, 521 ; 
cf. Geor. in, 99). They meet and their weapons clash in a 
contest resembling that between two strong bulls, while the 
herds and trembling herdsmen await the result of the' contest 
(xii, 715). Tumus flees, and Aeneas pursues, as a hunter 
pursues a deer (xii, 749). 

The similes referring to Turnus, the Italian hero, are still 
more numerous, and in them Italian elements play a con- 
siderable part. Only once does the dignity of the presen- 
tation rise to the level of the highest dignity given Aeneas, 
and there the comparison is of actions and not of personal 
appearance. With anger boiling hot against the Trojans 
(vn, 462), he urges on his steeds, a veritable Mars, whose 
coursers outstrip the wind (xn, 331). With giant strength 
he hurls his weapon like a thunderbolt (ix, 706), and the 
enemy falls like a column to the earth (ix, 710). Most of 
the other comparisons are with animals noted for their fierce- 
ness. As he views the camp of the enemy he rages as a wolf, 
which, in wind and storm, is shut from the securely barricaded 
sheepfold (ix, 59) ; he seizes his prey, Lycus, as the eagle a 
swan, or the wolf a kid (ix, 563) ; surrounded by the Trojans, 
he rages like a tiger amid helpless flocks (ix, 730) ; again on 
the field of battle, he is a lion (ix, 792; x, 454; xii, 4), or 
joyous as a horse which has broken its fastening and seeks 
the open plain (xi, 492). As he sweeps to the conflict, the 
Trojan lines give way, as the waves of the sea are driven to 
the shore by the winds (xn, 365), and through them he rushes 
as a rock, which, torn from the summit of a mountain, sweeps 
away the trees, the rocks, the men. . His sister Juturna takes 
the place of his charioteer, skims here and there over the plain 
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like a swallow, and keeps him from Aeneas (xn, 473). At 
length Turnus and Aeneas meet like bulls, the sword of Tur- 
nus is broken like brittle glass (glacies ceu futtilis, xn, 740), 
and he flees from Aeneas. A fury coming swift as an arrow 
from Jove separates Juturna from him (xn, 856), and as in 
a dream (xn, 912), 

non lingua valet, non corpore notae 
Sufficiunt vires, nee vox aut verba sequuntur : 
Sic Turno, quacumque viam virtute petivit, 
Successum dea dira negat. 

Next in importance is Mezentius. At his first appearance 
he stands as firm against the assaults of the Trojans as a rock 
beaten by the ocean's waves (x, 693) — a simile applied also 
to Latinus in vn, 586 ff. He rages fierce as the wild boar 
driven within the net by dogs (x, 707). Harassed by the 
missiles from a distance, he rushes on the enemy like a hungry 
lion (x, 723), and goes against Aeneas vast as Orion (x, 763). 

A part of the above material — lions and tigers — is exotic 
and conventional, but most of the pictures of masses of men 
are such as Vergil himself may have seen. The advancing 
hosts sing as the swans (vn, 698), or as the cranes (x, 264) ; 
their clamor is like that of a flock of birds, or of the hoarse 
swans around the fish-stocked stream of Padusa (xi, 456) ; 
their uproar is as the sound of a mountain torrent against a 
rock (xi, 297). The valor of the men increases like a fire in 
the forest (x, 405 ; cf. Gear, iv, 261). They come together 
like discordant winds in the sky (x, 356), the tide of victory 
ebbs to and fro like the tides of the ocean (xi, 624), after the 
struggle has begun like a storm upon the sea (vn, 528 ff.) : 

Fluctus uti primo coepit cum albescere vento, 
Paulatim sese tollit mare et altius undas 
Erigit, inde imo consurgit ad aethera fundo. 

There are many other forms portrayed, of gods, of men, 
and of women, but we shall pass them all by except three. 
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The first, in vm, 589 ff., sets forth the beauty of the young 

Pallas : 

Qualis ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
Quern Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignis, 
Extulit os sacrum caelo tenebrasque resolvit. 

This picture did not pass unnoticed by the successors of 
Vergil, as is shown by Val. Fl. vi, 527 : 

qualis roseis it Lucifer alis 
Quem Venus inlustri gaudet procedere coelo ; 

and Sil. vn, 639 : 

Qualis ubi Oceani renovatus Lucifer unda 
Laudatur Veneri et certat maioribus astris. 

But Vergil sees the same Pallas dead (xi, 68 ff.) : 

Qualem virgineo demessum pollice florem, 

Seu mollis violae seu languentis hyacinthi, 

Cui neque fulgor adhuc, nee dum sua forma recessit: 

Nee iam mater alit tellus viresque ministrat. 

With this must be placed the death of Euryalus (rx, 433 ff.) : 

Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit : 
Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

Ugliness, according to Lessing, cannot in itself be a fit 
subject for poetry. For this reason we should not expect 
that which is contemptible to have a prominent part in the 
deep serenity of epic verse. Here and there it is necessary, 
as in Milton, P. L., iv, 479 : 

him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve. 

Vergil has but a single touch, in xi, 812, comparing Arruns, 
the cowardly slayer of Camilla, to a wolf which has killed 
shepherd or bullock : 
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Conscius audacis facti, caudamque remulcens 
Subiecit pavitantem utero silvasque petivit. 

The introductory particles are of some interest. Qualis, 
. . . talis, velut or veluti, ceu, and, for the negative form, 
hattd aliter or haud secus are used most. All are in dactylic 
hexameters, and must suit the requirements of the meter. 
Occasionally a temporal particle, cum or ubi, is used, showing 
us a certain object as it was at a certain point in its activity. 
This gives a moment in a moving picture, and confines the 
attention of the reader to that time. His imagination is not 
allowed to wander and distort the poet's picture by a view 
taken at the wrong instant. The particle used is determined 
by metrical availability : sic ubi and qualis ubi followed by a 
vowel give a dactyl, while cum before a consonant may begin 
any foot. Three illustrations will suffice : Stat. Theb. rv, 
24 ff.: 

Sic ubi forte viris longum super aequora ituris, 
Cum iam ad vela noti et scisso redit ancora fundo, 
Haeret arnica manus. 

Sil. xvi, 96 ff. : 

quantumque rapit violentia ponti 
Et Notus et Boreas et inexorabilis Auster 
Cum mergunt plenas tumefacta sub aequora classes. 

Ennius (ap. Macr. Sat. vi, 2, 28) : 

Concurrunt veluti venti, cum spiritus austri 
Imbricitor aquiloque suo cum flamine contra 
Indu mari magno fluctus extollere certant. 

Immediately before the passage just quoted, Macrobius 
gives the following lines from the sixth book of Ennius : 

Diversi magno ceu quondam turbine venti 
Confligunt zephyrusque notusque et laetus Eois 
Eurus equis. 
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Vergil has borrowed these almost entire in Aen. u, 416 ff. : 

Adversi rupto ceu quondam turbine venti 
Confligunt, Zephyrusque Notusque et laetus Eois 
Eurus equis ; stridunt silvae, saevitque tridenti 
Spumeus atque imo Nereus ciet aequora fundo. 

It is not impossible that the work of Ennius may have sug- 
gested to Vergil something in regard to the form of some of 
the similes the source of which can be traced to Homer. 
However this may be, Macrobius, in Sat. vr, 3, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Vergil made use of material found in 
earlier Latin writers who made use of Homer. This would 
indicate that there is the same utilizing attitude from the 
earliest writers to Silius Italicus. To all of them the study 
and the field were coordinate sources for similes. To them 
a Homeric lion was as much a lion as one seen in Africa. 
And they were correct, in so far as Homer had pictured with 
exactness the details of action. Other Greek writers also 
furnished material for poetic pictures, and so the Latin poets 
turned to their books, and found in them the larger part of 
their material for similes. Vergil, using Homer as a source 
for his material, in turn became a source for his successors. 
But he seems gifted with a deeper insight and a wider vision 
than were they, and mingles his original touches with the 
Homeric portrayal. 



